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several small sailing vessels on Lake Michigan, partly armed 
as ships of war. One named the Welcome was sent out in 1778 
(Wis. Hist. Colls., XI, 120); another, a sloop named the Felicity, 
was commanded by Samuel Robertson in the autumn of 1779 
(its log is in Wis. Hist. Colls., XI, 203-212). You will find a brief 
notice of Milwaukee in the Revolution, in Wis. Hist. Colls., XVIII, 
preface, also note p . 375 . The index volume, XXI, under the caption 
"Milwaukee," subhead "in the Revolution," gives references to 
all the material on the subject we have been able to find. 

During the War of 1812 conditions were reversed. The 
Milwaukee Indians, who during the Revolution had inclined to 
side with the "Big Knives" (Americans) were in 1812 strongly 
pro-British. Robert Dickson had a subordinate officer at Mil- 
waukee named Chandonnet. Dickson's letters show that he 
had a great deal of trouble with the Milwaukee Indians (Wis. Hist. 
Colls., XI, 278, 281-82, 289, 293-96, 298, 302-305, 309). Thomas 
Forsyth, Indian agent at Peoria, attempted to influence the 
Milwaukee Indians to side with the Americans (Wis. Hist. Colls., 
XI, 324, 328, etc.), but with very little success. Dickson and 
his men controlled their activities. 

To speak of British officers without qualification as being at 
Milwaukee would be somewhat misleading. The men employed 
in the West both in the Revolution and in the War of 1812 were 
traders, both French-Canadian and British, who were employed 
by the Indian Department and given pay to use their influence 
with the Indians. However, Langlade, Gautier, Dickson, Chan- 
donnet, and such men were certainly in the service and had their 
names on the pay rolls. The Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections publishes more of the documents from the Canadian 
Archives than we have done. You might find additional material 
on these supplementary officers in their files. 

EARLY KNOWLEDGE OF THE DELLS OF THE 
WISCONSIN 

Can you give me any information as to when the Dells of the 
Wisconsin first became known to white men, and what are the earliest 
references to them in print? 

H. E. Cole, 

Bamboo 
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The early history of the Dells is quite obscure. The Winne- 
bago term for the Dells was Neesh-ah-ke-soonah-er-rah — Where 
the Rocks Strike Together. We have been trying without success 
to determine who was the first white man to see the Dells. The 
Green Bay traders had trading posts on the upper river by the 
twenties of the last century. We find letters dated from the 
upper Wisconsin (Au haut du Ouisconsin) in 1827 and from that 
onward. Among the earlier traders were Jacques Porlier, Jr., 
who at one time had his family with him; Charles Grignon and 
his younger brothers, Paul and Amable. The latter seems to 
have made the upper Wisconsin his permanent home from 1829 
onward. He was the youngest of Langlade's grandsons and was 
for some years a clerk for the Hudson's Bay Company in the 
Athabasca region. He returned home in 1823, just too late to 
see his mother, she dying in October of that year. At that time 
he brought a bride from Mackinac, Judith Bourassa, a kinswoman 
of his grandmother Langlade. It is said he took his wife and family 
goods in a boat up the Fox River to Portage, thence up the Wis- 
consin to Grignon's bend in northern Juneau County. Before 
this there had been considerable passing up and down the river 
for trading purposes. Amable opened a small farm on the upper 
river and sold his surplus produce at Fort Winnebago. Morgan 
L. Martin offered to go into partnership with Amable Grignon, 
to build a sawmill. Grignon secured permission from the 
Menominee, and Morgan from the War Department Indian 
Bureau. But they were anticipated by the shrewd Yankee 
Daniel Whitney, who got his permit and built his mill in 1831. 
In all this enterprise on the upper river we find no mention of 
the Dells. Trading on the Lemonweir River was older, appar- 
ently, than that on the upper Wisconsin. In 1810-11 Louis 
Beaupre wintered on the Lemonweir (Wis. Hist. Colls., Ill, 268); 
and in 1820 the Grignons were among the Winnebago there 
(Id, XX, 156-57). 

All indications point to an early knowledge of the difficulties 
of navigation in the Dells, and to the name having been applied 
by the French traders of Green Bay and the Portage, but appar- 
ently without being recorded in any document. 
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The earliest document in which we find the locality men- 
tioned is a letter of J. M. Street, Indian agent at Prairie du 
Chien, who August 28, 1832, wrote to the Secretary of War 
announcing the capture of Black Hawk. He says (we have a 
photostat copy of his letter) : "The Black Hawk was taken about 
40 miles above the Portage on the Wiskinsin River near a place 
called the Dalle." At the same time Chaetar boasted "Near 
the Dalles on the Wisconsin I took Black Hawk" (Wis. Hist. 
Colls., VIII, 316). 

The maps are even later than the documents in indicating 
the Dells. The earliest map we have found giving any sign is 
that constructed by George W. Featherstonhaugh in 1835 for the 
Topographical Bureau. He has placed upon the upper river the 
following caption: "A narrow passage with lofty mural sand- 
stone banks." Featherstonhaugh did not in person visit the 
Wisconsin above the Portage. His report was thus from hearsay. 
Lapham, in his Topography of Wisconsin (1844), under Portage 
County, says: "At the 'Dells' the river runs for three miles 
between Perpendicular cliffs of rock about three hundred feet 
high and only forty feet across. It is said that the gorge is so 
narrow at the top in some places, that one may easily jump 
across it." Lapham's map of Wisconsin, 1845, has "The Dells — 
perpendicular Rock Bluffs 300 ft. high River 40 ft. wide." The 
earliest permanent settlers at the lower end of the Dells were 
Amasa Wilson, C. B. Smith, and R. V. Allen from Galena. 
Allen was living there as late as 1878; he was a famous river 
pilot. For some years Allen's was the only house between the 
Grignons' on the upper river, and Portage. When Kingston went 
to the Lemonweir in the first part of 1838, he speaks of the 
Point Bas trail as being then plain and much used, whereas the 
trail crossing the river at the Dells was untrodden. 

THE ORIGIN OF VIROQUA 

Please give me the name of an authentic history of Wisconsin. 
I wish all possible information concerning Viroqua, the Indian maiden 
for whom the county site of Vernon County (formerly Bad Axe County) 
was named. Was she instrumental in the winning of the battle of the 
Bad Axe? When and where did she die? 

J. C. Kenyon, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 



